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Over the Editor’s Trainsheet 


We should credit the San Francisco Chronicle for the State 
Belt article which appeared in the “This World" feature sect- 
ion of April 30, 1950. The roster of steam locomotives is 
from D. S. Richter and G. M. Best. The material on the SF 
Municipal Railway is as credited from "Trolley Topics" pub- 
lished by the city. 





REVIEW We are very pleased to recomend a new book on the 
ferry boats of San Francisco Bay entitled “Of Walk- 

ing Beams and Paddle Wheels" by George Harland and Clement 

Fishter Jr. A*companion to "Oil Lamps and Iron Ponies", 

it sells for-$4.50. Available from Grahame Hardy, Carson 

City, Nevada, or your local bookstore, 


CLUB NEWS The 1952 officers of the Northern California 

Railroad Club have been elected as follows: 
President--Richard Brown; Vice President--Francis Guido; 
Secretary--Alvon Thoman; Treasurer--Ted Gibson, The club 
meets every third Saturday at 8:00 p.m. in the Railroadians' 
diner spotted just south of the SP's Third & Townsend Depot 
in San Francisco. Visitors are always welcome, 

The Bay Area Electric Railfans Association had a fine 
turn-out for its annual dinner held in a WP diner at 40th 
and Shafter, Oakland. A meeting followed in Bay Area's 
ex-SN 1005 which is newly painted and lettered. The prog- 
ram was a talk by the President of the Sacramento Northern 
and fans were pleased to hear that electric operation would 
continue on the SN at least during the economic life of the 
present equiprient. Fate of the Lisbon Trestle and the 
ferry “Ramon still is to be decided with the lack of cap- 
acity of the ferry being weighed against the cost of track- 
age rights over the Santa Fe, 


EXCURSIONS The Railway Club of Southern California has 
scheduled a weekend trip to Lone Pine via SP 

on January 19-20, 1952. Connections for Northern Calif- 

ornia fans can be made at Mojave. Fare $14.00 in coaches 

from Los Angeles; $10.00 in coaches from Mojave. Write 

Ry Club of So. Cal., Box 116, Nighland Park, Los Angeles +2. 
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THE EMBARCADERO LIMITED 





Some people call it the Toonerville Trolley or the Wooden Axle 
Line, but its real name is the State Belt Railroad, and San Fran- 
cisco couldn’t very well do without its services. 


By Stanleigh Arnold 


HE State Belt Railroad, which 
T= enter its 60th year this 

fall, has been looked down 
upon by the larger lines it serves. 
Brakemen and engineers of the 
Western Pacific, Santa Fe, South- 
ern Pacific and Northwestern 
Pacific have called it the Tooner- 
ville Trolley and the Wooden 
Axle Line. One Belt man, observ- 
ing that the big lines would ride 
® rough road if they tried to 
service San Francisco without the 
Belt, answered with deadpan glee 
that the initials NWP stand for 
Nowhere in Particular. 

By contrast, the State Belt goes 
oniy one place in particular, San 
Francisco. It never gets out of it. 
Engineer Ben Meyer, whose rug- 
ged face is reminiscent of the late 
Wallace Beery’'s, has logged some 
400,000 miles since he climbed 
aboard the Belt in 1914. This im- 
pressive mileage has all been put 
in within six mites of his present 
home, on Divisadero near Califor- 
nia. 

The Belt owns only 11 pieces of 
rolling stock, four undistinguished 
flat cars, six diagonally striped 
white and black diesel engines 
and a wheeled crane. It has no 
main line in the usual sense, no 
schedule, no station and no sig- 
na) system. But, unknown to many 
a San Franciscan, the Belt runs 
through a substantial hole in the 
ground, a tunnel 17 feet wide, 22 
feet high and 1500 feet long run- 
ning under Fort Mason. 

it has a roundhouse, a machine 
shop and a parts shed across the 
Embarcadero from its headquar- 
ters between Piers 27 and 29. And 
it has two divisions, southern and 
northern, with the Ferry Build- 
ing as the dividing line. A north- 
ern division man recently speak- 
ing of a colleague on the southern 
division transmitted the impres- 
sion that the colleague was al- 
ready dead. “He's on the other 
side,” he said sadly. 
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The Belt trackage which comes 
closest to being called the main 
line stretches from Pier 46 (the 
foot of Second street) north and 
then west to the foot of Hyde 
street. This is only 3.2 miles. But 
counting its bits and scraps of 
track along the waterfront, sid- 
ings, pier extensions, the under 
Fort Mason stretch and along the 
Marina to the Presidio, the Belt 
can boast a total mileage of just 
over 67. 

The reason for the State Belt 
Railroad is as simple as its opera- 
tions are complex. The Embarca- 
dero is sandwiched solidly between 
the waterfront piers on one side 
and industrial San Francisco on 
the other. Westward, toward the 
ocean, lies the Presidio, a military 
island cut off by water on two 
sides and by the city on two, 
Funneling into the city are the 
railroad lines, which bring cargoes 
o empty ships and remove cargoes 
from full ones, bring raw materials 
to the factories and remove fin- 
ished products, and keep a steady 
flow of incoming food to satisfy 
the city’s huge appetite. The Pre- 
sidio. too, needs an avenue to the 
sea to ship its soldiers overseas 
and bring its wounded home. 

In a compressed city like San 
Francisco, duplication of these 
jobs would mean confusion. Quin- 
tuplication would mean chaos. The 
result, as instituted on a sunny 
day in October, 1891, was the State 
Belt Railroad, which then consist- 
ed of the coal-burning locomotive 
Governor Markham, one flat car 
and a mile of track. The Belt, 
then as now, was owned by the 
State and run by the State under 
the Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners. 


HE BELT is a locomotive mid- 

dieman responsible for seeing 
that the big line railroad cars en- 
trusted to it are shunted to their 
destinations and returned, either 
full or empty, to the originating 
line. The Belt’s cheapest Embar- 
cadero operation (fee: $3.64) is for 
“extra switching” an empty car, 
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ordered but subsequently not 
wanted by a Belt client. This is 
in contrast to the charge for de- 
livering or returning a full car. 

Only one connecting line, the 
Southern Pacific, has a direct 
land connection with the SBRR. 
Cars from the others have to be 
ferried on barges across the bay; 
the NWP cars from Tiburon, Ma- 
rin county; the WP and Santa Fe 
cars from Oaklarid. The SBRR’s 
four flat cars are merely “spac- 
ers,” forming a barrier of safety 
between the freight cars on the 
barges and the locomotives on the 
shore. A 230,000-pound engine on 
a barge ramp would be a poor 
risk. 

Much of the shunting of cars is 
done by “kicking,” a locomotive 
adaptation of pool. The engine 
gets behind a ear, gives it a rapid 
shove and then releases it. The 
car, following the open switches, 
obediently rolls solo down the 
track, finally slowing to a stop or 
crashing into another car. An en- 
gineer with a fine touch can 
“kick” a car 100 yards. This can 
be dangerous. One veteran switch- 
man observed: “If a man gets a 
leg between them two couplings, 
he don’t have a leg no more.” 

The 115 employees of the line 
have long since become accus- 
tomed, if not resigned, to the per- 
ils of the road. Most of them have 
had plenty of time. It is a line 
of veterans where 20 years of 
service entitles one to a junior 
membership, and 35‘years is not 
unusual, Master Machinist Bill 
Shafer, foreman of the SBRR’s 
immaculately neat stockroom and 
machine shop, notes apologetical- 
ly: “I’m just a beginner here. I've 
only been on the line since 1912.” 
And cheerful Engineer’Ben Meyer 
observes proudly: “Turtles don’t 
get any older than we do.” 


HE MOST fearful hazard on the 
State Belt is the Embarcadero 
motorist. The SBRR locomotives 
move slowly, usually at a sedate 
six miles an hour. But they do 
move, as many an impatient com- 





Top: State Belt Number 1 at the roundhouse, 

Middle: State Belt 20 at the roundhouse--six diesels 
numbers 20-25 have taken over completely. 

Bottom Engine Number 10 on Embarcadero trackage. 
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muter has discovered to the grief 
of his insurance company. “They 
never stop for us,” one brakeman 
said wearily. “It's a wonder more 
of them don’t get killed.” Ben 
Meyer, referring to the constantly 


ringing bell on his locomotive, 
agreed: “That's the ‘Too Late 
Bell.’ They may hear it but they 
don’t care. When they do it’s too 
late.” 

If motorists rate first on the 
SBRR’s hazard list, drunken sail- 
ors come second. At night they 
are attracted to the Belt’s red 
kerosene lights like moths to a 
flame. Perhaps disappointed with 
what they find, they often steal 
the lights and wander away with 
them into the night. One was seen 
reeling down the center of the 
Embarcadero, an SBRR light care- 
fully attached to the back of his 
belt, while cars whistled by. 





The operating personnel aboard 
the SBRR share the almost uni- 
versal virtue of railroad people 
everywhere - friendliness. Fire- 
man Pete Calus, who has worked 
on the Belt “off and on since 
1931,” has developed his own 
tolerant theory for the number of 
inebriates on the water front. 
“Seems they wander down Market 
street,” he says, “and when they 
get down to the -Embarcadero, 
there's no place else to go, unless 
they want to go into the water.” 

One, Engineer Meyer recalled, 
kept going. “One night a couple 
of years ago,” he reminisced, “I 
was shunting cars down onto Pier 
36, that’s.on the south side. I had 
a switchman named Donaldson, a 
kind-hearted fellow. He saw this 
woman standing there saying ‘I 
knew he was going to do it, I knew 
he was going to do it.’ Donaldson, 
he's dead now, he asks her what 
she was talking about. But she 
won't say. So he calls a taxi and 
sends her home. Must have cost 
him 75 cents. About two hours 
later we came back to Pier 36 and 
there she was again. Donaldson 
was pretty mad about wasting 


that 75 cents. ‘I knew he was go- 
ing to do it,’ she said again. ‘I 
knew he was going to do it.’ So 
Donaldson asked ‘Do what?’ ‘Jump 
off; she says. So we poke around 
with @ flashlight and pretty soon 
we find his clothes all stacked up 
neat like he was going to bed. 
Then we look down and there he 
was floating down there between 
the pilings. 

“So I skin down the piling, fig- 
uring he was dead, you know. And 
I put a rope around his leg up 
high. The boys pulled him up and 
he came alive. He yelled. About 
the time we got him up on the 
pier, the cops came. He was sit- 
ting there all wet on the pier and 
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he says: ‘I want my vest. I don’t 
feel right without my vest.’ And 
the cops said ‘You don’t need a 
vest. Get into the wagon.’ 
“Never saw the man or woman 
again. Forget what his name was 
but I read later that he was a 
prominent man around.” 


present superintendent of 
the SBRR is Joseph B. Silva, 
a@ merry and co-operative official 
who has put in 36 years of rail- 
roading. Silva is as entranced 
with his line as a father is with 
his son’s new electric trains. He 
boasts unashamedly of its rolling 
stock, its roundhouse with its 
overhead crane and a working 
ramp (“I bet there’s not another 
one like it in the country.”) 

On a survey of the SBRR prop- 
erties, Silva pointed out the head 
yard machinist, Frank Meisen- 
bach (“We think Frank's the best 
welder in the State. We're sure of 
it"), and the yard’s stockroom 
(“We've been through a lot of 
railroad stockrooms and we think 
we have about as up-to-date a one 
as you'll find. We compliment our- 
selves on this.”). 

Silva, like other men around 
the concrete head office between 
Piers 27 and 29, looks on World 
War II as the apex of the 
SBRR'S accomplishment. During 
the war years, employment 
jumped to 230 (twice today’s) and 
cars handled soared to nearly 1,- 
000,000. Silva's record of troop and 
hospital train movements forms a 
grim statistical chart of the war. 
In 1941, for instance, the BRR 
handled 83 troop trains, no hos- 
Pital trains. In 1942, the ratio 
Was 241 to 4; 1943, 115 to 106; 1944, 
44 to 141; 1945, 156 to 265. 
4 During the war, the 





Pp seldom 
got a rest; today, at least three of 
them are always cooling their 
wheels in the roundhouse. “It’s 
just a ghost port compared with 
what it used to be,” Silva ob- 
serves in @ moment of sadness, 
The truth of this is in the line’s 
red ink operation of the last few 
years. It lost $101,313 in 1946, for 
instance, compared with its great- 
est black ink year, 1918, when it 
netted nearly twice that. 

Natives of Telegraph Hill know 
the SBRR more by sound than 
by sight. Its nocturnal shufflings 
(along with fog horns, the whis- 
tles of freighters, and the evening 
roar of the Honolulu-bound Mars 
flying ships) form part of the 
noise scheme of the Embarcadero, 

Most of the line's work is done 
at night. The “Big Drag” takes 
Place every evening when all the 
outbound Southern Pacific cars, 
up to 65 of them, are weeded out 
from the others, linked into a 
long chain, and dragged out to 
the SP depot. New cars from the 
SP and other lines are picked up 
during the night and spotted on 
the piers and sidings where they 
will be used in the morning. This 
activity (there are only two day- 
time locomotives; three work at 
night) accounts for the nightly 
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thunder of clashing couplings 
which rises from the waterfront. 


R THE 10.t part, the SBRR 
work is routine. Two engi- 


neers interviewed separately re- 
called the Great Fog of Septem- 
ber, 1947, as the most momentous 
recent event of SBRR history. 





Both of them had to stop their 
locomotives for three hours be- 
cause they could not see their 
switchmen’'s signals. But the 
State's little line has had moments 
of greater import. It was, for in- 
stances the instrument by which 
Governor Frank Merriam called 
in the National Guard during the 
waterfront strike of 1934. 

The Belt’s concern is with today’s 
work rather than yesterday's. And 
its work, outside the railroads in- 
volved, is noticed only by annoyed 
insomnia victims on Telegraph 
Hill and annoyed commuters on 
the Embarcadero. Time has pro- 
duced some resignation. Gang 
Foreman Ed Hansen, sitting in 
the cab of Locomotive 25 one eve- 
ning last week, looked out on the 
clogged waterfront arterial. “Sure,” 
he said, “we get sore at the auto- 
mobile drivers. But the automo- 
bile drivers don’t have much of an 
opinion of us, either. They honk 
and curse us out. But that’s all 
part of the trade.” 


Oakland Company 
Rules Public Utility 


The California Public Utilities 
Commission has ordered the Rail- 
way Equipment & Realty Co. of 
Oakland, to come out from behind 
its Key System Transit Lines 
whiskers and -be recognized. 

The order made R. E. & R. 
a joint respondent with Key in 
the P. U. C. investigation of all 
phases of Key System operations. 

Evidence received thus far, said 
the commission, indicates R. E. 
& R., sole owner of Key System 
and much of its operating equip- 
ment and facilities, is a public 
utility. 

Another Owner 

(While R. E. & R. owns Key, 
it is, itself, a subsidiary of Na- 
tional City Lines, owned in turn 
by General Motors and Standard 
Oil.) 

Having determined that R. E. 
& R. is a public utility, the com- 
mission argues that it is subject 
to regulation by the State Public 
Utilities Commission. 

Hitherto, it had been assumed, 
as far as practical approach in 
previous studies of Key's fare 
adjustments is concerned, that 
R. E. & R. was not subject to 
P. U. C. jurisdiction. 








Top: Board of Harbor Commissioners "Gov. Markham" at the 
old 16th Street roundhouse, Bottom: State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners number 3 at SP's West Oakland shops for rep- 
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airs. Both photographs from collection of Robert McFar land. 
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| STEAM LOCOMOTIVES OF THE STATE BELT RAILROAD OF CALIFORNIA 


Foye 2-4-2T Baldwin 1891 #12017 17x24 50 130 15300 96000 
"Gov. Markham" apparently did not carry a number 
at any time. Sold E.B.& A. L. Stone Company, 
Oakland, Calif.. about 1912. 

1 0-6-0 Baldwin 1908 #32607 19x26 51 175 27380 145000° 
Sold Pacific Portland Cement Co., Gerlach, Nev. 

2 0-4-2T Baldwin 1901 #18618 17x24 50 160 18800 100000° 
Sold California Western RR, Fort Bragg, Calif. 

3 0-4-2T Baldwin 1904 #23897 17x24 50 160 18800 100000 

Sold Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Calif. 73 

/4 0-6-0 Vulcan 1911 #1759 19x24 51 175-25270 198000* 

Soid to Modesto & Empire Traction, Modesto, Cal. 

#5, later Ad Schader #5, Permanente Corp #400, 

U.S. Army 6956. 

5 0-4-2T Baldwin 1912 #38036 19x24 51 145-21600 119000 

Sold Columbia Steel Co, Pittsburg, Calif. #4 

;' |} 6 0-6-0 Baldwin 1913 #39339 19x26 51 175 27380- 145000 

— ’ Sold Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Cal. #6 

5 _7 0-6-0 Brooks 1914 #54563 20x24 51-175 28000 147000 

Sold Yreka Western R.R., Yreka, Calif., #7 

— 8 0-6-0 Baldwin 1916 #43670 20x24 51 175 28000 140000 

Sold Yreka Western R.R.; Yreka, Calif. #8 

9 0-6-0 Schen, 1919 #61021 20x24-51 175 28000 145000 
Sold Central Sanalona Mexico, #9 

10 0-6-0 Baldwin 1923 #57209 20x24 51 175 28000 145000 
Sold Pacific Portland Cement Co. Gerlach, Nev. 

11 0-6-0 Baldwin 1927 #60102 20x24-51 175 28000 145000 
Sold Central Sanalona Mexico, #11 


* Loaded weight Corrections and additions to the above 
will be appreciated. Courtesy D.S. RICHTER and G. M. BEST 


Engines 1 and 10 were scrapped at Gerlach the first part 
of November, 1951. -- Norman Ilolmes. 


LATE NEWS: Talks are reported between the City of Oakland 

and the Key System for possible purchase of the 
Key properties by the city, #** SP has received permission 
to abandon its Riverdale-Armona Branch, 15.5 miles, in the 
San Joaquin Valley partially washed out by floods in 1950. 
Key System has permission to sell 21 bridge train units-no 
reports as to purchasers,***In order to take care of Xmas 
express and mail WP ran 1 and 2 as trains for several days 
with the Budd car as a trailer,#*#*Dispite SP "conditions" 
and Santa Fe opposition Fresno has appointed an engineering 
group to report March 15th on merger of SP and AT&SF tracks 
through Fresno,##*The Reno Scrap & Salvage Co. purchased and 
Scrapped Virginia & Truckee engine #5 





A plan to put MI&MW #9 on display in Mill V 

: play in Mill “alley is bein 

a mended by Mark Roth, 101 Ralston, Mill Valley. They plan , 
® purchase the engine from F. L. Botsford who purchased it 


Reis. from Dolbeer & Carson,+##Help wanted! 
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TROLLEY TOPICS 





Adeline Svendsen, Editor 


New Vehicles Arrive; 
Cal Cable Transaction 
Nears Completion 


Advances Made During Past 
Month on Numerous Projects 

There have been a number of im- 
portant developments taking place in 
the Railway system during the past 
month. In order that all employees 
may keep abreast of what is happening 
throughout the organization, a brief 
outline is given of some of the pro- 
jects now under way 

California Street Cable 

With the approval by the Board of 
Supervisors of an operating budget 
for the California Street Cable lines 
and the acceptance by the Bankruptcy 
Court of the purchase offer, the way 
was cleared for the final consolidation 
of all public transit in San Francisco 
under municipal ownership. Purchase 
price for the cable railroad was $138,- 
000. The $410,736 budget submitted 
by the Public Utilities Commission 
covers the period through June 30, 
1952. Revenues are estimated at $317,- 
964, so the expected deficit should be 
around $92,772 


Cable Cars Run Jan. 13 


The city pians to begin opera- 
ting the California Street Cable 
Railroad. Co. lines Jan. 13, City 
Utilities Mgr. James H. Turner 
said late yesterday. The cars 
have been. idle since July 31. 

P.C.C. Cars 

The first of 25 new P.C.C. cars ar- 
rived recently, and all of them are ex- 
pected to be delivered within the next 
month. The cars were ordered from 
St. Louis Car Company early this year 
and cost $34,940 each. They are stand- 
ard, single-end cars, which means that 
operating controls are located only in 
one end of the car rather than in both 
ends. This results in greater seating 
capacity as well as a saving in the cost 
of the cars. 

The standard car also differs from 


the specially built double-end model in 
that the “rear” door is located in the 
center of the car. The new trolleys 
were originally constructed for two 
man operation but could be adapted 
for one-man operation if desired. How- 
ever, the use of two men will be 
mandatory since in the recent election 
the voters reaflirmed their desire for 
two-Man Operation of strect cars 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF SAN FRANCISCO TRANSIT 


The cars are 47 feet long, which is 
three feet less than the P.C.C. cars al- 
ready in service. They have a seating 
capacity of 58 passengers as compared 
to 52 for the longer cars. They also 
have the new “standee windows,” 
which have proved so popular on the 
trolley coaches. 


The cars are powered by four West- 
inghouse motors and equipped with 
the latest in Westinghouse controls 
and brakes. Additional safery features 
include two emergency exits at the 
center and rear of the car and a bat- 
tery-operated emergency lighting sys- 
tem in case of power failure. 


Ocean-Phelan Terminal 

Specifications have been prepared 
for the construction of a new $70,000 
street car and trackless trolley terminal 
at Ocean and Phelan Avenues. The 
terminal will serve patrons of the 
"K” line cars as well as passengers 
from the trolley coach line soon to be 
constructed on Ocean. (See “Trolley 
Overhead - Ocean Avenue.” ) 

The loop will extend into the 
property on the north side of Ocean 
Avenue, and the overhead will serve 
both coaches and street cars. A cov: 
ered waiting station will also be con 
structed at this point. 


Track Work — Ocean Avenue 

The big track reconstruction job on 
Ocean Avenue from Junipero Serra to 
Phelan is progressing right on sched- 
ule, and it seems likely that the con- 
tractors may complete the work be- 
fore the January 9th deadline. The 
job is being handled by Eaton and 
Smith at a bid price of $456,375. 

Track Wyes and Curves 

A contract for special track work 
needed for single-end cars was awarded 
to Eaton & Smith at a price of $62,- 
909.75. Three locations are involved: 
(1) Ocean and Lee Avenues, where 
a double track wye will be installed to 
permit access to the proposed Phelan 
loop. (2) West Portal and Ulloa 
Avenues, where the existing single 
track wye will be changed to a double 
track wye; this will permit inbound 
cars on West Portal to make a left 
turn directly into Ulloa. (3) Taraval 
and 35th Avenue, where a single track 
wye will be installed to handle switch- 
backs of single-end cars. 

Geary Offices 

The contract for remodeling the 
Geary offices was awarded to Martinelli 
Construction Company for $83,300. 
Construction will start sometime after 
the first of the year, and the contrac- 
tors have six months in which to com- 
plete the job. 


isting of all transit lines showing 
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Track Work — Mason Street 
When the No. 59 Powell-M 
cable line resumed through ball 
October 28th, the cars operated on neq 
tracks from the outer terminal 
Washington Street. Cable operati 
on this section of the line had : 
abandoned for over a year due 
construction work on the Broadwa 
Tunnel, and this afforded an excellent 
opportunity for some long-needef 
track replacement. Our own Trac 

Department handled the job. 
Washington-Jackson 
The Engineering Department is pre 
paring specifications for reconstructioy 
of the cable tracks on Washington anf 
Jackson Streets. The rails necessar} 
for this job have already been or 
dered. 
Tours of Discovery 
The new Tours of Discovery ar 
now available for distribution. Th 
folder includes a map as well as 


toutes covered. Photographs nj 
sketches of various spots of interest iq 
San Francisco are also included. Th 
guides may be obtained at most hotel 
and department stores as well as 
the information booth at City Hall a 
at all Railway offices. 
Elkton S 
Elkton has been undergoing a tt 
modeling both inside and out. In ad: 
dition to the modernization of all the 
machine tools in the building, the 
shops are getting a new roof and th’ 


exterior walls are being refinished 


with new sheets of tin. Regal Roofing 
Company is doing the roof work at: 
cost of $16,661, and the job should 
be completed by the middle of De 
cember. 
Track Work — Mission Street 

Eaton & Smith was the low biddej 
($9,381) on a track job consisting of 
removing crossings and re-surfacing 
the street at Mission and First and «| 
Mission and Fremont Streets 


Formal Appointment 
As General Manager 


Charles D. Miller was formally ap 
pointed General Manager of the Rail 
way effective October 16th. Mr. Miller 





has been Acting General Manage! 
since April 26th when former Ma 
ager William H. Scott presented his 
resignation to the Commission. 
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